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The Dean caught in a moment of contemplation. 


It is indeed a pleasure for me to have the opportunity to write a brief message in ‘‘ Without 
Prejudice = 


I believe it will be obvious to readers of this issue that a great deal is going on at the Law 
School. We are very anxious to inform the profession and the public generally of the events 
taking place here. We have worked to develop many links with the practising Bar. Two of our 
faculty members, Professors Sychuk and Pollock, have been elected Benchers. Many of our 
faculty contribute to continuing legal education seminars and several others sit on various 
committees of both the Law Society and the Canadian Bar. 


In my opinion, our colleagues’ keen interest in academia and other areas of professional 
and community service has enhanced the reputation of this Faculty both in the eyes of our 
academic colleagues elsewhere in Canada and in the eyes of the legal profession as a whole. 
We are most fortunate in having been able to attract the calibre of faculty which we now have 
and I am confident that, in the years to come, their efforts will increasingly reflect favourably 
on our Law School. 


We are encouraged that so many of the profession are using the facilities of the Faculty. 
Our library continues to be one of the best legal libraries in Canada and is used extensively by 
the profession throughout the province. In addition, rooms and facilities in the law school have 
frequently been used for arbitrations, Royal Commissions, meetings of the Bar and seminars. 
We invite their continued and extended use. 


I would also like to mention the new Postgraduate Diploma Programme which we initiated 
in 1980-81 to enable members of the profession, on a part-time basis, to obtain a Certificate in 
certain specialized areas. We invite inquiries as to the details. 


May I pay tribute to those faculty members who have spent long and arduous hours in 
planning, compiling, and editing this edition of ‘Without Prejudice’’. It is not an easy task, 
and comes on top of all of the other things which demand their time and it is an accomplishment 
which I wish to publicly acknowledge. 


FRANK D. JONES, Q.C., 
Dean of Law 


Sychuk Teaches 
Seminar in Japan 


Professor Sychuk taught a very successful Seminar on Oil 
and Gas Law in Tokyo, Japan, from August 3 to 7, 1981. The 
Seminar was sponsored by the Petroleum Producers Association 
of Japan and was organized by the Japan National Oil Corpora- 
tion (J.N.O.C.). 


Sixty persons attended the week-long seminar and the parti- 
cipants consisted of representatives from the Japanese oil and 
gas industry (including J.N.O.C.) and from the commercial 
banks and the trading companies. The entire proceedings of the 
Seminar were translated from English into Japanese. 


Professor Sychuk lectured on the nature and characteristics 
of the oil and gas industry in Canada and the United States, the 
acquisition of interests in oil and gas properties in Canada and in 
the United States, the oil and gas lease, oil and gas contracts and 
selected recent developments in Canadian and United States Oil 
and Gas Law. 


Despite the different cultural background and the different 
legal system, it was Professor Sychuk’s experience that the legal 
and practical problems faced by the Japanese oil and gas indus- 
try were essentially the same as those faced by the oil and gas 
industry in Canada and in the United States. 


Professor Sychuk very much enjoyed his association and 
work with the representatives of the Japanese oil and gas indus- 
try and has stated that he ‘*would go back to do business in Japan 
at any time’’. 


Professor Sychuk 
exercising the art of gentle 
persuasion in Japan. 


Stanford’s Dean 
of Law 
Gives Weir Lecture 


Charles J. Meyers, Dean of Stanford Law School. 


On October 2, 1980, Charles J. Meyers, Richard E. Lang 
Professor and Dean of the Stanford Law School, delivered the 
John Alexander Weir Memorial Lecture, which has been re- 
established by the Faculty of Law of The University of Alberta. 
The Lectures are named in honour of the late John Alexander 
Weir, K.C. former Dean of the Faculty of Law at this Uni- 
versity. 


Dean Meyers has had a long and distinguished career in 
American Legal Education. He received his Bachelor of Law 
degrees from the University of Texas and subsequently obtained 
graduate degrees at Columbia University. His teaching experi- 
ence has taken him to the law schools of the Universities of 
Texas, Minnesota, Columbia and Cornell and he has held the 
position of Professor at Stanford Law School since 1962. He 
was named Dean of that institution in 1976. Dean Meyers writes 
and teaches in the area of Environmental Law, Oil and Gas Law 
and Water Rights Law. He is known to many lawyers in the oil 
and gas industry in Alberta for his work, co-authored with 
Howard Williams, entitled ‘‘Oil and Gas Law’’. Dean Meyers 
delivered his address on the timely topic “‘The Management of 
Local Resources in a Federal State: An American View’’ and 
struck a sympathetic note with his audience as he traced the 
history of federal involvement in the regulation of the oil and 
gas industry in the United States. 


The Weir Memorial Lecture honours the memory of a great 
academician and scholar, whose contributions to the Law 
School at the University of Alberta are inestimable. Dean Weir 
had a distinguished academic record at the University of Sas- 
katchewan and was selected as Rhodes Scholar from Saskatch- 
ewan in 1914. He served overseas in World War I, attaining the 


rank of Flying Officer in the Royal Air Force. He took up the 
Rhodes Scholarship in 1918 and while working at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, maintained an outstanding academic record dur- 
ing all three years. When the Faculty of Law was established in 
1921, John Alexander Weir became the first Professor of Law 
and, soon afterwards, the Dean of the Faculty. 


The John Alexander Weir Memorial Lecture was last held in 
1972 and at that time was sponsored by the Institute of Law 
Research and Reform. The speaker on that occasion was the 
eminent Australian jurist, The Right Honourable Sir Victor 
Windeyer, KBE, BC, DSO. 


A further lecture in the series was given in September 1981, 
with Mr. Joseph Jackson, Q.C., a celebrated English barrister in 
the field of Domestic Relations, as the distinguished speaker. 
Mr. Jackson is a Bencher of the Middle Temple, Editor of 
Rayden on Divorce and author of *‘Formation & Annulment of 
Marriage’’, as well as a book on the Taxation of Matrimonial 
Property. 


Post-Graduate 
Diplomas 
in Law 


In 1980 the Faculty of Law announced the commencement 
of a post-graduate diploma programme in law which it is hoped 
will be of interest to practising members of the profession, as 
well as other legally trained individuals. The programme is 
designed to provide an opportunity for in depth study and 
research in one area of the law. The programme will be of 
particular interest to anyone wishing to specialize in his or her 
practice. 

Applicants for the diploma programme must hold the degree 
of LL.B. or its equivalent from an approved university, and 
must have a minimum of two years’ experience in the practice of 
law or in a related field. 

The programme requires the satisfactory completion of a 
minimum of three courses. The courses will be selected in 
consultation with the candidate and the Chairman of the Post- 
Graduate Diploma Studies Committee. Courses will be selected 
from those regularly offered by the Faculty of Law and should 
normally reflect a concentration in one subject area. The diplo- 
ma will be granted upon completion of the courses if a grade of 
5.0 or better in each course has been obtained, with an overall 
grade point average of not less than 6.0. The areas in which a 
diploma may be earned are: public law, taxation, anti-trust or 
combines law, labour law, commercial law, divorce and mat- 
rimonial causes, constitutional law, criminal law, land use 
planning, oil and gas, and international law. 

For further information call or write Dr. S.P. Khetarpal, 
Chairman, Post-Graduate Diploma Programme, Faculty of 
Law, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2HS5; 
Telephone: 432-5953. 


Lillian McPherson 
Appointed 
Law Librarian 


re 


ae 


Lillian MacPherson. 


With effect from July, 1980, Lillian MacPherson became 
the new Law Librarian at the University of Alberta. Lillian 
replaces Peter Freeman, who ended a long association with the 
Law School both as professor and librarian when he departed to 
become Librarian of the Supreme Court of Canada. Peter Free- 
man had built up the standard of the library collection to its 
present level of excellence, as well as running the large physical 
plant and full-time staff of 18 with great efficiency. 


Lillian MacPherson brings a wealth of experience to her new 
position. She holds a B.A. from Saskatchewan and a Masters’ 
Degree in Library Science from the University of Washington. 
She has spent more than a decade with the Library as Assistant 
Law Librarian and has been instrumental in planning the collec- 
tion, which now amounts to 160,000 volumes. In one respect, 
however, Lillian’s background is rather unusual, for she must 
be one of the few principals of a major law library in Canada 
who was plucked from the ranks of the law student body. In 
1979, Lillian began her studies in first-year law, only to find 
herself at the end of the year tempted back into the library by 
Faculty blandishments. However, arrangements with the Law 
School will allow her to take a leave from the library in the 
future in order to complete her LL.B. degree. 


There is little doubt the next few years will pose problems in 
the maintenance of the library collection, as University budget 
restrictions take their toll. However, under Lillian’s tutelage, 
the library is assured of continued excellent management and its 
growth as a true centre for the entire legal profession in Alberta 
will be sustained. 


No Lawyer is an Island 


THE TEXT OF AN ADDRESS BY DR. R.G. BALDWIN, VICE PRESIDENT 
(ACADEMIC) OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, TO THE INCOMING 
FIRST-YEAR CLASS IN SEPTEMBER 1980. 


I welcome this opportunity to meet the first-year class in 
Law, partly because it is fitting on this occasion to bring cere- 
monial greetings from the University community, but also be- 
cause those of us who would wish you well have become 
somewhat concerned of late that your total learning experience 
here may not be providing you with much more than the tools of 
your trade; and important though they obviously are, their 
mastery does not itself call for a university setting. , 


Though this may not be the best time to say it — that is, ona 
day when you begin your professional education in earnest, 
when you are presumably impatient to get at the things that will 
serve you most immediately as a lawyer — I have to tell you that 
the larger University is concerned (and has been for some time) 
that Law students not cut themselves off from its academic life 
and isolate themselves from the rest of the campus community. 


There was a time when your active participation in the 
affairs of the University was taken for granted, when indeed the 
student body could look to Law for leadership in various ways 
across a range of activities. After all, Law students study things 
that will make them movers and shakers, do they not, perhaps 
even visionaries? Or if not that, standard-bearers, surely, and 
custodians of the public good? Or if that is still not the bottom 
line, then at the very least — if they are studying anything at all 
that is worth a university’s valuable time to support — it must be 
as formulators and interpreters that they will serve us, and to 
that end will here develop the great skills necessary to find the 
right words at the right time, to define our problems and identify 
our possibilities and present us with the options that promise 
most for the future. 


And all of these things, from top to bottom, presuppose 
active communion with the society of men and women — for 
the time being, the campus scene — where the habits of lead- 
ership, of communication and service, precision and persua- 
sion, can all be learned — indeed, in the end, where they can 
only be learned, since the classroom and library and moot court 
are, after all, only the toolshops. 


I am not so naive, of course, as to assume either that only 
high-minded motives pertain to the practice of law or that law 


has a monopoly on them over, say, medicine or pedagogy or 
engineering; but there is nevertheless something about the legal 
profession that seems to promise more scope, more potential for 
greatness, than the physician’s black bag, the engineer’s slide 
rule, or the teacher’s blackboard. We expect more — more 
influence for good on the affairs of men and the way they are to 
be ordered. 


Perhaps that is why, through history, more note has been 
taken when lawyers have disappointed us, as indeed they have 
and must, of course, given their great range of opportunity for 
failure. There is another side, nearby, to almost every potential 
for good that is inherent in the profession: leadership can be 
self-serving; persuasion can be manipulative; communication 
can be demagogic; standard-bearing — Pharisaical; interpreta- 
tion — games-playing; and righteousness — hyprocisy. Scratch 
a lawyer, it is said, and some of these may be found just beneath 
the surface. As you probably know, satirists have down through 
the ages delighted in taking them out of legal hides, like lice 
from a monkey’s scalp. 


All the great literary writers have taken a whack at lawyers. 
In the 14th Century Chaucer described his Man of Law as one 
who made much of appearances, who indeed gave every appear- 
ance of wisdom and dignity and high-mindedness — while in 
practice lining his pocket at the expense of his clients. Sir 
Thomas More in the 16th Century, himself a great lawyer, 
nevertheless banned them from his Utopia because they were 
considered ‘‘a sort of people whose profession it is to disguise 
matters’’. In the 18th Century Jonathan Swift in Gulliver’s 
Travels likewise described lawyers satirically, as “‘a society of 
men bred up from their youth in the art of proving by words, 
multiplied for the purpose, that white is black and black is 
white, according as they are paid.’’ He also attacked them for 
being preoccupied with process rather than substance: ‘in 
pleading, they studiously avoid entering into the merits of the 
cause, but are loud, violent, and tedious in dwelling upon all 
circumstances which are not to the purpose’’. Gulliver’s talking 
horse in Houyhnhnmland, where pure horse-sense prevails, 
‘‘said it was a pity that creatures endowed with such prodigious 
abilities of mind as these lawyers were not encouraged to be 
instructors of others in wisdom and knowledge. In answer to 


which Gulliver assured him that in all points out of their own 
trade they were usually the most ignorant and stupid generation 
among us, the most despicable in common conversation, 
avowed enemies to all knowledge and learning, and equally 
disposed to pervert the general reason of mankind in every other 
subject of discourse as in their own profession.”’ 


It was also in the 18th Century that Hocus was the name 
given to a cunning attorney, and law was called a hocus-pocus 
science. In the Beggar’s Opera, of the same period, there is a 
song that goes as follows: *‘A fox may steal your hens, sir/But if 
lawyer’s hand is fee’d, sir/He steals your whole estate’’. And 
Jeremy Bentham, a little later — in his commentary on Black- 
stone — spoke of lawyers as feeding upon untruth ‘‘as the Turks 
do upon opium, at first from choice and with their eyes open, 
afterwards by habit, till at length they lose all shame, avow it for 
what it is, and swallow it with greediness, not bearing to be 
without it’’. 


All this reaches a kind of comic climax in Shakespeare when 
he has Falstaff suggest that, in making over society to his liking 
and that of his friends, ‘‘The first thing we do, let’s kill all the 


lawyers’’; and in Dickens’ Oliver Twist, where a character 
named Bumble has a brush with the law and makes a comment 
that has since become famous: *‘If the law supposes that’’, said 
Mr. Bumble, ‘‘the law is a ass, a idiot’’. 


That is scarcely the note to end on this morning; nor of 
course do I intend to be negative about your studies. My point in 
fact is quite the reverse; and that is to urge you to get out of your 
professional clubhouse as often as possible to share with the rest 
of us, here on campus, the insights and skills that will be passed 
on to you during the next few years; and likewise to learn from 
us the myriad things a great university has to offer. If literary 
folk have found fault with lawyers, it is precisely because their 
potential for service is so great; and if they have on occasion 
used satire against the profession to correct its abuses, they have 
also, just as often, indicated to us what might have been and 
sometimes is and still can be. Dr. Samuel Johnson, in the 18th 
Century, makes my point for me: *‘The law is the last result of 
human wisdom acting upon human experience for the benefit of 
the public.”’ 


R.G. Baldwin 


Graduate Studies Programme 


The Law Faculty is looking forward to an exciting graduate 
studies programme this year, having admitted seven new stu- 
dents who will be working towards the LL.M. degree. The 
seven students are all citizens or permanent residents of Canada 
— this may represent a new trend in the law graduate program- 
me, with many more Canadians than usual showing an interest 
in Canadian graduate education in law. 


The Graduate Studies Committee composed of Professors 
David Jones, Lewis Klar, Fred Laux and Robert Nozick is 
hoping to strengthen our programme in order to meet the chal- 
lenge of greater interest in graduate education and to redefine 
the structure and goals of our programme. Recognizing that our 
graduate students are often mature individuals with substantial 
legal experience, we hope to more fully integrate them into the 
Faculty and encourage them to participate more actively in our 
various functions. 


The new graduate students are: 

(1) Mr. Hugh Davies. Mr. Davies is a graduate of Oxford 
University, England, graduating in 1967 with a B.A. 
(Hons) Jurisprudence, Oxon. He was also a Solicitor of the 
Supreme Court of Great Britain prior to moving to 
Edmonton. 

(2) Mr. John Courtright. Mr. Courtright is a graduate of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, graduating in 1976 with his 
LL.B. degree. He was admitted to the Alberta Bar in 1977 
and has been a corporate solicitor with Shell Canada Re- 
sources Limited in Calgary. His graduate work will be in 
the area of corporate law. 

(3) Ms. Francoise de Pauw Delbrouck. Ms. de Pauw is a 
graduate of the Catholic University of Louvain, Louvain, 
Belgium graduating in 1976 with a Licence in Law. She 
was a student in the graduate program in Louvain prior to 


moving to Canada. Her graduate work will be in the area of 
International labour law. 

(4) Mr. Robert Gateman. Mr. Gateman graduated from the 
University of Windsor with a M.A. in Economics and 
received his LL.B. from University of Alberta in 1980. He 
has been an Instructor in Economics at Dalhousie, Guelph 
and the University of Alberta. His graduate work will be in 
the area of trade regulation. 

(5) Ms. Allwynne Hume. Ms. Hume is a graduate of the 
University of Sydney, Sydney, Australia in Arts and 
Education, and received her LL.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia in 1981. Her 
graduate work will be in the area of property and matrimo- 
nial law. 

(6) Ms. Sheilah Martin. Ms. Martin is a graduate of McGill 
University receiving her LL.B. and B.C.L. degrees in 
1981. She will do her graduate work in Oil and Gas. 

(7) Ms. Priscilla Kennedy. Ms. Kennedy is a graduate of the 
University of Alberta receiving her LL.B. degree in 1981. 
She has worked and is presently working for the Interna- 
tional Ombudsman Institute and has produced several pub- 
lications for the Institute. She will do a study of the Chil- 
dren’s Ombudsman in the graduate programme. 


In addition to the new graduate students, two students who 
have completed the LL.M. residence requirement are in the 
final stages of their thesis presentation. Mr. T.N. Chibambo and 
Mr. Don Manderscheid are preparing to defend their thesis in 
the areas of international law and condominium law respec- 
tively. 


Lewis Klar 
Graduate Studies Director 
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Law Faculty Curriculum 
Changes Adopted 


The First-Year 
Curriculum Revamped 


In early 1980, Law Faculty Council made some changes in 
the first-year curriculum in an effort to give closer attention to 
developing the ability of new students to research the law and 
make written reports of their conclusions. The new policy does 
not affect the basic subject matter taught in first-year law, but 
seeks to encourage the acquisition of legal research and writing 
skills by requiring each first-year student to take one subject in a 
small section with frequent written assignments. 


The existing curriculum, to which many members of the Bar 
were subjected, consisted of courses in Contracts, Torts, Real 
Property, Criminal Law and Procedure, Personal Property and 
Constitutional Law and History, in addition to a general course 
in Legal Process. Most courses were taught in large classes of 
between 45 and 60 students and legal research and writing was 
taught during the Legal Process course, as well as in the Moot 
Court Programme. The result of this was that the basic research 
and writing skills were largely taught separately from the sub- 
stantive law courses in large classes. This left little opportunity 
for the careful, critical appraisal of the student’s written analysis 
of legal problems. In addition, although it was felt that the law 
was Satisfactorily covered in the substantive courses, first-year 
students encountered professors only in large classes, with little 
opportunity to get to know them well, and were exposed to 
essentially similar teaching methods because of the size of the 
classes involved. 


The response of Law Faculty Council in 1979 to these 
perceived shortcomings was to require that each student take 
one of his substantive courses in a small section of approximate- 
ly 18 students and to abolish the existing Legal Process course. 
Because tight University budgets no longer permit increases in 
the number of teaching faculty, the implementation of this 
proposal means that the student’s remaining first-year classes 
will be quite large, averaging about 70 students. However, it is 
hoped that the benefit of the small sections will more than 
outweigh this disadvantage, for they will be taught quite dif- 
ferently from the ordinary Law School course. The research and 
writing assignments, which were formerly part of Legal Process 
in the first term, will now be required throughout the year in the 
small sections and will be closely aligned to the substantive law 
being studied in the course. 


The compulsory moot will also be part of the small section 
course and, depending upon the approach of the individual 
instructor, may well require oral argument on a problem in the 
course upon which the student has already researched and writ- 
ten a brief. As a result of the regular performance of written 
assignments, the student may well face an examination at the 
end of the small section course which contributes only a small 
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percentage of his final grade. However, he will have had the 
benefit of close contact with a particular professor and of much 
more direct supervision than has usually been possible in the 
past. 


After one year of operation, most student accounts suggest 
that the new programme has been a success. Members of the Bar 
will no doubt have the opportunity of evaluating the success of 
this new programme in years to come. However, it is hoped that 
it may help reduce the need recently perceived by one large New 
York law firm, which hires only from the cream of Ivy League 
Schools, to introduce a remedial writing programme during the 


first year of law practice! 
DAVID. R. PERCY 


Upper Year Changes 


With meetings on January 19th and February Sth, 1980, 
Law Faculty Council put the finishing touches on some impor- 
tant alterations to the Law School curriculum for second and 
third year students. 


It would be worthwhile to canvass some of the other deci- 
sions of Law Faculty Council which have in the last couple of 
years altered the Law School curriculum. In 1978, Law Faculty 
Council decided to abolish the compulsory-optional category of 
courses in both first year and second and third years. This 
category, from which students selected one course in first year 
and one in second and third year, included such disparate 
courses as Legal History, International Law, Poverty Law, 
Civil Liberties, Legal Accounting, and so forth. At the same 
time L.F.C. moved Constitutional Law from second and third 
year to first year and renamed the course Constitutional Law and 
History. Also, the course content changed as the course now 
examines Constitutional Law in its historical context. Finally, 
L.F.C. added Jurisprudence as a compulsory course to be taken 
in either second or third year. 


The changes inaugurated in 1980 were directed mainly 
towards the optional-compulsory controversy. After much de- 
bate Council reaffirmed its support for the concept of a compul- 
sory core of subjects. Trusts and Commercial Law were re- 
moved from the compulsory group. An attempt to remove 
Evidence from the core was narrowly defeated while other 
motions to remove Civil Procedure, Jurisprudence and Con- 
flicts from the compulsory group were easily defeated. Conflict 
of Laws, however, may now be taken in either second or third 
year. Professional Responsibility was added to the compulsory 
core while attempts to add Taxation and Land Titles to the core 
were defeated. Finally, L.F.C. added a written work require- 
ment to the second and third year curriculum. Under this re- 
quirement, each student must submit a scholarly paper prior to 
being awarded a Bachelor of Laws degree. 


The Long Range Curriculum Committee had been working 
for more than five years to develop the philosophy that led to the 
changes in the curriculum. It had functioned under the chair- 
manships of Professors Gall, Nozick, Barker and finally, Dun- 
lop. However, the work of the Committee attained fruition 
under Professor Dunlop and to him the Law School owes a debt 
of gratitude. BRUCE P. ELMAN 


Law School Hosts 
Constitutional 
Conference 


“Beyond the B.N.A. Act’’ was the theme and title of a 
conference held at the Law Centre on February 12th and 13th, 
1981. Conceived in response to the Joint Resolution, the legal- 
ity of which has now been decided by the Supreme Court of 
Canada, the conference was jointly sponsored by the Faculty of 
Law and the Department of Political Science with the generous 
financial assistance of the Alberta Law Foundation. The pur- 
pose of the conference was both to provide a forum for academic 
discussion of the constitutional proposals and to inform in- 
terested members of the general public. Approximately 130 
people registered for the conference; of those, 50 were from out 
of province. Registrants included representatives from a num- 
ber of provincial governments, the federal government and 
universities and colleges throughout Canada. 


The conference consisted of four sessions, the first of which 
involved a discussion of the proposed amending formula and the 
issue of patriation. Geoffrey Marshall, a noted British constitu- 
tional scholar from The Queens College, Oxford, discussed the 
legal issues involved in patriation from the British perspective 
and Professors Peter W. Hogg and William R. Lederman, both 
noted Canadian constitutional lawyers, offered comments on 
Mr. Marshall’s paper. 


The second session was entitled ‘‘The Resource Question: 
Ownership, Taxation and Regulation Thereof’. Rowland J. 
Harrison, excecutive director of the Canadian Institute of Re- 
sources Law and member of the Faculty of Law, University of 
Calgary, was the main speaker. The commentators on Professor 
Harrison’s paper were Anthony Scott, Professor of Economics 
from the University of British Columbia, and Larry Pratt, 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Alberta. 
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Professor Peter Hogg addressing the BNA Act Conference. His 
attentive listeners are Professor W.R. Lederman and Geoffrey 
Marshall. 


The third session discussed the entrenchment of a bill of 
rights. The main speaker was Douglas A. Schemiser, Professor 
of Law from the University of Saskatchewan. Professors Gilles 
Remilliard and L.C. Green commented on Professor Schmeis- 
er’s paper. 


The final session of the conference dealt with native people 
and constitutional reform. The main speaker was Douglas F. 
Sanders, Professor of Law, University of British Columbia and 
commentators were Gurston Dachs, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Alberta and Wally Many Fingers, of the 
Blood Reserve and member of the Indian Association of 
Alberta. 


The conference included a forum held on the evening of 
Thursday, February 12th to which the general public was in- 
vited. This session was entitled ‘An Overview of the Trudeau 
Constitutional Proposals’’. Richard Simeon, director of the 
Institute of Intergovernmental Relations and Professor of Poli- 
tical Science at Queens University was the main speaker. Allan 
Cairns, Professor of Political Science at the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia and Garth Stevenson, Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Alberta, commented on 
Professor Simeon’s address. This forum was very well attended 
by the general public. 


The conference concluded on Friday evening with a recep- 
tion and dinner at the Faculty Club for all conference partici- 
pants. At the dinner, Dr. Myer Horowitz, President of the 
University of Alberta, gave a brief address. 


The conference was generally thought to be a success by the 
participants and organizers and it is hoped that the conference 
has contributed to a greater understanding on the part of the 
general public of the complex legal issues involved in the 
current constitutional debate. 


The proceedings of the conference have been published in 
Volume XIX of the Alberta Law Review and anyone interested 
in receiving a copy who is not on the mailing list of the Law 
Review or who was not registered as a conference participant 
can receive a copy by contacting The Editor, Alberta Law 
Review, Law Centre, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


A. ANNE McLELLAN 


A non-legal leavening was provided to the Conference by 
Professors Larry Pratt and Anthony Scott. 


WIDGET DEVELOPMENT COMPANY: 


Educational Success or 
Commercial Failure? 


Widget Development Company was conceived as a project 
of the Company Law class of Professor Walter K. Mis, during 
the 1975/76 academic year, but it continues to survive as a 
stubborn orphan to this day. The purpose of the project was to 
provide students with actual exposure to the incorporation and 
public financing of a company. 


In order to accomplish these objectives, the class was di- 
vided into a number of groups, each of which dealt with one 
aspect of the overall project. One group explored the type of 
business that the company would be involved in and for which 
the financing would be employed. A number of possible ven- 
tures were discussed, including the manufacture and marketing 
of leather desk pads, the purchase of real property in the uni- 
versity area for the sole purpose of real estate speculation, the 
marketing of athletic goods and the manufacture of plastic 
transparent desk ornaments. The ultimate choice of the class 
was to manufacture plastic desk ornaments, but a proposal by 
some individuals at Northern Alberta Institute of Technology 
with respect to the manufacture of these items was unacceptable 
to the Board of Widget and the business was abandoned. 


Showing the usual social conscience and activism of pre- 
sent-day law students, the Board subsequently explored the 
possibility of manufacturing styrofoam cups, which would act 
as holders for beer bottles and be impressed with the logo of 
sponsoring breweries. A mock up was made and prices were 
obtained from manufacturers. However, a lack of advance 
orders ended this particular prospect. The shareholders subse- 
quently voted to invest the balance of the funds of Widget in 
securities. 


The investment policies of Widget have proved conspi- 
cuously successful, so that the costs involved in financing were 
for the most part repaid from profits and the present net worth of 
the company is approximately equal to the initial capitalization 
of $2,500.00. 


While those charged with discovering a business purpose 
were introduced to the difficulties of embarking on a satisfac- 
tory enterprise, other groups within the class were testing other 
areas of company law. 


Widget Development Company Limited was incorporated 
on November 25, 1975 with one object: 
‘“‘To carry on any lawful trade or business whatsoever which 
can in the opinion of the Board of Directors be advan- 
tageously carried on by the Company.’’ 


At the time, this object was novel and initially resulted in the 
inevitable rejection of the Memorandum of Association by 
Companies Branch. The group charged with incorporating the 
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company then presented arguments to the Registrar’s Office in 
support of the object clause and convinced the Registrar to 
accept the memorandum as originally drawn. 


Another group within the class was given the task of design- 
ing a share certificate for the company. The product was a share 
certificate which departed from the norm in Alberta. It depicted, 
among other things, illustrations of pollution of the atmosphere, 
destruction of forests, flogging, a court scene and the disregard 
for the improverished by the wealthy. 

Those responsible for preparing and clearing the prospectus 
submitted the preliminary draft to the Securities Commission 
and subsequently had meetings with members of the staff of the 
Securities Commission, who went out of their way to assist the 
students and ensure that the project was a useful learning exer- 
cise. Ultimately, a receipt for the final prospectus was issued by 
the Securities Commission for what no doubt must be the 
smallest public financing of a company in Alberta and probably 
in North America. The conditions under which the financing 
proceeded stipulated that law students, Law Faculty and em- 
ployees and their next of kin would be the primary market for 
shares. 


The company successfully sold the 2,500 shares included in 
the prospectus and the funds that had been raised during the 
sales campaign were released from the trust company with 
which they had been deposited pending receipt of the minimum 
subscription. However, in order to enable the company to sell 
shares to the public, it was required to register at least one 
officer or employee as a securities salesman and here again a 
member of the class was chosen and the necessary applications 
were made and fees paid to the Securities Commission. 


In order to test some provisions of the Securities Act and 
Regulations, which require the provision of audited financial 
statements, one member of the class who had an accounting 
background prepared simple financial statements and an au- 
ditors certificate, which, however, was not signed by a char- 
tered accountant. This exposed the class to the regulations under 
the Securities Act and the discretionary powers exercised by the 
Securities Commission, which requires without direct statutory 
authorization that financial statements be audited by chartered 
accountants. 


The subsequent history of Widget Development shows that 
it has become a darling of the media. During the course of public 
financing, the Edmonton Journal chose to circulate a number of 
advertisements for the Business Section of the newspaper. One 
of the commercials depicted a man, dressed in nothing more 
than a barrel, talking to a friend to whom he confided that he had 
invested all his money in ‘‘Widget’’, which had subsequently 


gone bankrupt. As a consequence, the unfortunate gentleman 
had lost everything he had. This type of publicity, at a time 
when the company was going public, might have proved dis- 
couraging to potential investors. Correspondence ensured with 
the solicitors for the Edmonton Journal and the outlets for the 
commercials and ultimately the commercials were withdrawn 
without comment. 


The company had a further brush with the law a few years 
later when it failed to make the necessary filings for the Secur- 
ities Commission, which then imposed a cease trading order on 
Widget. Professor Mis, who was on sabbatical at Harvard 
University at the time (a defence not accepted by the Securities 
Commission), subsequently rectified the omission and put the 
company back into good standing. This episode inspired a 
lengthy story in Alberta Report, much to the enjoyment of the 
class of 1975-’76. 


Presently the company is continuing its investment policies 
and may in future be used as a further practical exposure for 
students in Company Law. However, the present financial cli- 
mate also suggests that it may at least be possible to use the 
Company as a practical exercise in courses in the area of 
Bankruptcy and Creditors’ Rights. 


C.1L.A.J. Expands 
Activities 


The Canadian Institute for the Administration of Justice 
(C.I.A.J.), presently located at the Faculty of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, is a non-profit federal corporation committed 
to improving the administration of justice in Canada through 
programmes of research and education. Originally housed at 
Osgoode Hall Law School of York University, the Institute 
moved to the University of Alberta in 1978, thanks to the efforts 
of Dean Frank Jones, Q.C. 


The current president of the Institute is Her Honour Judge 
Sandra Oxner of the Provincial Court of Nova Scotia. The 
vice-presidents are M. le Juge en chef Jules Deschenes of the 
Quebec Superior Court and Mr. Harvey J. Bliss, Q.C. of 
Toronto. Past presidents of the Institute include Mr. Justice 
Richard E. Holland of the Ontario High Court of Justice and Mr. 
Justice R.J. Matas of the Manitoba Court of Appeal. Mr. Justice 
David C. McDonald, of the Alberta Court of Queen’s Bench, 
was the founding president of the Institute and continues to be 
an active member of the board of directors. 


Recent activities of the Institute include its 1980 national 
conference in Vancouver on the topic of ‘“‘The Trial Process’’. 
Major speakers included The Honourable Jean Chretien, Minis- 
ter of Justice and Attorney General of Canada. About 275 
judges and lawyers were in attendance. Among the Alberta 
judges participating were Justices D.C. McDonald, A. Cawsey 
and A.M. Harradence. The 1981 Annual Conference on the 


topic of **Criminal Justice’’ will be held in Halifax at the end of 
October. 


In September of 1980 the Institute sponsored a Small Claims 
Court Seminar in Toronto. The seminar had over 100 persons in 
attendance with participation from across Canada, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Throughout the four-day semi- 
nar, there was a broad exchange of ideas concerning develop- 
ments in small claims. A second such conference, co-sponsored 
by the Institute and the Canadian Association of Provincial 
Court Judges, will be held in Vancouver in January of 1982. 


In September, 1980, the Institute co-sponsored, with the 
Canadian Law Information Council and Kings College School 
of Journalism at Dalhousie University, a seminar entitled ‘‘The 
Image of Justice’’. Many well-known Canadian journalists par- 
ticipated including Eric Malling, June Callwood and Elizabeth 
Gray, and the seminar provided a rare and useful opportunity for 
journalists, lawyers and judges to exchange views on the role of 
the media in creating an “‘image of justice’’. Similar seminars 
are being planned for the West, for Ontario, for Quebec, and for 
British Columbia. A judicial conference on Family Law spon- 
sored by the Institute has just concluded in Vancouver. Judges 
from across Canada and from all levels of the judiciary heard 
papers delivered by some of the leading experts in family law. 


In March of 1981, the Institute again assisted the Canadian 
Judicial Council in conducting the Council’s annual seminar for 
new federally appointed trial judges. 


One of the most exciting developments in the Institute’s 
educational program this year was a judicial writing seminar 
held at Osgoode Hall, Toronto from June 28 to July 2, 1981. 
This program was designed to assist judges in improving their 
judgment writing. It consisted of lectures, discussions and 
workshops which stressed the nature of good prose and the 
special requirements and problems of judicial writing. Professor 
Harold Kolb, an acknowledged American expert in the field of 
teaching judgment writing, was one of the leaders of the semi- 
nar. The seminar was co-sponsored by the Canadian Judicial 
Council. 


On the research side of the Institute’s activities, a project has 
been undertaken to study the feasibility of establishing a nation- 
al secretariat for judicial education on sentencing. This study is 
being undertaken at the request of the Department of Justice, 
Ottawa. Further, the C.1.A.J. and the Canadian Judges’ Confer- 
ence are jointly sponsoring a major project on judicial statistics. 
This project will evaluate statistic-gathering techniques and 
types of information currently available. One of the objectives 
of this project will be to identify areas where further statistical 
information is needed. The Institute also is involved in prelimin- 
ary work on a project dealing with bail and the treatment of 
unconvicted persons on remand. Among other things, the pro- 
ject will examine whether there is differential treatment of 
convicted and unconvicted persons in custody and will examine 
problems of judicial interim release. Finally the Institute is 
continuing its ‘‘Study on the Alberta Judiciary’’. This project is 
supported by the Alberta Law Foundation and is headed by 
Professor E.I. Picard, of the Faculty of Law, University of 
Alberta. 


{COMINGS AND GOINGS 


Professor A. Anne McLellan Professor James C. Robb Professor G.B. Robertson 
Professor Anne McLellan joined the Faculty in July, 1980 after several years of teaching at the University of New 
Brunswick. Anne is a graduate of Dalhousie Law School and London University and specializes in the areas of Contracts and 
Constitutional Law. She has already proved herself an invaluable addition to the Faculty and played a major role in organizing 


the Constitutional Law Conference which was held in Edmonton last winter and which is more fully described elsewhere in this 
issue. 


James C. Robb joined the Faculty of Law in July 1981. He is well known to many members of the Edmonton Bar, having 
practised law in Edmonton for a number of years and with the firm of Robb, Royal and McCrum since 1978. He received his 
B.A. from the University of Calgary in 1970 and his LL.B. from this Faculty in 1973. Professor Robb has been legal advisor to a 
number of Alberta groups, including the Metis Association, The Native Council of Alberta, The Edmonton Women’s Centre, 
Native Outreach and New Sun Development Society. He has been very active in Bar activities and has been Chairman of both the 
Natural Resources and Civil Liberties Subsections of the Canadian Bar Association. He is past president and a present member 
of the Criminal Trial Lawyers Association in Alberta. Professor Robb will be teaching Criminal Law and Evidence as well as 
supervising the Law School’s Moot Court programme. 


Bruce Ziff also joined the Faculty in July 1981. He received a B.A. in Political Science from Carleton University and his 
LL. B. degree from the University of Ottawa in 1978. He has just completed two years of study at Magdalen College, Oxford 
and is completing his dissertation on the subject of *‘The Negotiated Settlement of Financial and Property Disputes on Divorce’’. 

During his student days, Professor Ziff was on the Editorial Board of the Ottawa Law Review and has already published 
several notes and comments in the area of family law, as well as a casebook on divorce and an article on the law of evidence. 
Rather unusually for a Canadian graduate student, Professor Ziff became an avid devotee of cricket while a student at Oxford. 
He will be teaching Criminal Law, Real Property and Personal Property. 


Gerald Robertson has joined the Faculty as a Visiting Professor for the Academic Year 1981-82. Professor Robertson was 
born in Scotland and received his LL.B. from Edinburgh in 1976. In 1977, he was awarded a Commonwealth Scholarship to 
study at the Institute of Comparative Law at McGill University, where he obtained the LL.M. degree. Professor Robertson then 
articled with a firm of solicitors in Edinburgh for one year and has been teaching since 1978 at the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Leicester in England. This year, he will be teaching Torts, Real Property and Conflicts. His main research interest 
is in the area of Medical Law and he is presently completing a doctoral thesis at the University of Leicester on the subject of 
English Medical Law. Professor Robertson’s most recent article is entitled ‘‘Informed Consent to Medical Treatment’, which 
was published in the Law Quarterly Review in 1981. 


Professor Michael Rutter resigned from the Faculty in 1981 to take up a position with the Solicitor General’s Department in 
Fiji. His former colleagues will no doubt be extremely envious of his new position during the winter term. 


Professor Bruce Ziff engages in extra-curricular 
activities as a graduate student at Oxford. 


Learning the ancient English art of Morris Dancing. 


se Na 


Step Two 


Step One 


The Final Act 
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Art and Artifacts 
In the Law School 


In recent years, the Law School has been fortunate in receiv- 
ing a number of works of art and other items which have 
considerably enhanced the building from an aesthetic point of 
view. 


The pride of the Law School Library collection is the picture 
‘*Threshing Outfit Moving to the Next Field’’ by the noted 
prairie artist, William Kurelek. Kurelek was born the son of 
Urkainian immigrants in Whitford, Manitoba, in 1927 and spent 
his boyhood on a small farm during the years of the depression. 
He spent more time sketching and dreaming than doing his 
chores about the farm. It was obviously time well spent (at least 
in retrospect) as his origins have provided the fruitful subject 
matter for his work. 


‘Threshing Outfit’’ was presented by the graduating class 
of 1948 in memory of L.W. Hannan. The painting was chosen 
by Al Dubensky of the class of 1948 and was purchased at the 
Isaacs Gallery in Toronto. It was presented to the Law School in 
1972 and was particularly appropriate as Mr. Hannan himself 
had been raised in Saskatchewan. ; 


In the library foyer, one may see the work of Edmonton 
artist Lee Beames. The work, a soft sculpture of a judicial- 
looking fellow, was presented to the Law School in 1978. The 
sculpture, which the student body subsequently christened with 
a total lack of deference *‘Judge Hay B.S. Corpus’”’ was donated 
by the artist, the wife of Edmonton lawyer Jim Beames. 


The library is also the location of a series of hand coloured 
lithographs of Alberta Court Houses. These works by Barbara 
Massey, were donated by the Calgary firm of Jones, Black and 
Company (as it then was). They provide an outstanding remin- 


Dean Jones and outgoing law librarian Peter Freeman 
examining the sketches of the Chief Justices of Canada now 
found in the Law Library. 
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der of the character of the old Alberta Court Houses and are 
particularly useful in providing new students with the reminder 
of the deep roots of law in this province. Jones, Black and 
Company also donated the series of sketches of the Chief 
Justices of Canada, which now adorn the entrance to the library, 
around the Reserve Collection. 


A further painting, donated by the class of 1952, hangs in 
the Faculty Lounge. This painting entitled ‘‘Mount Temple’ ’, is 
an oil work by George Horvath. ‘“‘Mount Temple’’ was pre- 
sented to the Law School on May 31, 1972 on the twentieth 
anniversary of the graduation of the class of 1952. It is in 
memory of D.R. Alloway, J.W.D. Buchanan and Nichol 
Shymko of the class of 1952. 


The Law School has also received a most unusual donation 
from the Alberta Court of Appeal, in the form of the working 
model of the fan and firing controls system of the furnace, 
which began the Edmonton Flying Club fire in 1968. The 
working model was prepared for the extensive litigation which 
ensued in this case and will no doubt provide the same edifica- 
tion for law students as the model of the Corona Hotel did for 
past students who were interested in the *‘Gas Explosion’’ case 
of Northwestern Utilities vs. London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company. The model might also provide a means of 
identifying potential pyromaniacs before they enter the legal 
profession, if they are observed spending too much time ex- 
amining the intricacies of the furnace system. 


The Law School has also received, and gratefully acknow- 
ledges, the major contributions of Jones, Black and Company 
and the H.R. Cohen estate to the maintenance and expansion of 
the Library book collection. Many smaller, but no less impor- 
tant, gifts of books and documents have been received by the 
Library. It is indeed encouraging to find the legal community in 
Alberta taking such an interest in the future of the Law Centre. 


Nancy E. Elman, B.F.A. 


Moot Court Programme Revitalized 


Contestants in the Edmonton Bar Moot Court Competition. 


Rogers, Sniderman Win 
Clinton J. Ford Moot 


Although the first year moot court programme has continued 
to operate effectively, some concern has been expressed regard- 
ing the competition moots for second and third year students. In 
order to revitalize the competition moot programme, the Moot 
Court Committee decided to alter the format of both the Edmon- 
ton Bar Moot Court Competition and the Clinton J. Ford Moot 
Court Competition. 


Both the Edmonton Bar Moot (open to second year students) 
and the Clinton J. Ford Moot (open to third year students) 
became, under the new format, two-part competitions. In both 
cases there was preliminary round to determine the four finalists 
who would moot the problem in the law school’s typical four- 
man moot format. 


The Edmonton Bar Moot in 1980 involved questions of 
identification evidence and opinion evidence. The case entitled 
Her Majesty the Queen v. Frank Dean was argued before a 
bench comprised of the Honourable Mr. Justice R.A. Cawsey, 
of the Alberta Court of Queen’s Bench and Mr. A.B.C. Chivers 
of the Edmonton firm of Wright, Chivers & Co. and Mr. James 
D. Brimacombe, of the firm of Pringle, Brimacombe & 
Sanderman. 


The Crown was represented by Karen Swartzenberger and 
John Westbury, while the accused was represented by Greg 
Lazin and Hugh Young. Although the decision was difficult, the 
Bench named Greg Lazin and Hugh Young winners of the 
Edmonton Bar Moot Court Competition. 


The Clinton J. Ford Moot was argued before a most disting- 
uished Bench comprised of The Honourable W.R. Sinclair, 


Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, Professor W.L. 
Lederman, Q.C. of the Faculty of Law, Queen’s University , 
and Professor Peter W. Hogg, Q.C. of Osgoode Hall Law 
School. Given the composition of the Bench, it is no surprise 
that the topic of the Moot was Constitutional Law. In particular, 
the problem settled on the constitutional validity of section 31. | 
of the Combines Investigation Act. The case was an appeal from 
an actual case heard from Mr. Justice Rowbotham of the Alberta 
Court of Queen’s Bench and styled Syncrude Canada Ltd. et 
al v. Henuset Brothers Ltd. Counsel for the appellant were 
James Bowrin and Peter Vaartnou, while counsel for the respon- 
dent were Dan Rogers and Howard Sniderman. All of the 
counsel stood up well to the intensive questioning of the expert 
panel and Dan Rogers and Howard Sniderman were declared 
winners of the competition. Later, they went on to represent the 
Faculty of Law, University of Alberta, in the Western Canada 
Moot Court Competition held in Victoria. Although they were 
not victorious in the Western Canada Moot (Manitoba won the 
competition) the University of Alberta pair did very well. The 
Western Canada Moot Court Competition for 1982 will be held 
at the University of Alberta. 


Also the 1981-82 academic year should see the inauguration 
of the Alberta Challenge Cup. This competition between the 
Faculty of Law, University of Alberta, and the Faculty of Law, 
University of Calgary, is scheduled to begin in the Fall of 1981. 


Bendin wins Best Advocate 
Award 


After a lapse of several years, the University of Alberta was 
once again a competitor in the Jessup International Moot 
Court Competition, held this year in Calgary. The U of A team 
was drawn from members of the International Law Club and 
consisted of Beth Stewart, Larry Wilde, Pat Bendin, and Susan 
Zwaenepoel. 


The moot itself dealt with the large number of issues which 
arise in oceanic boundary delimitations between coastal na- 
tions, particularly emphasizing the complications created by the 
presence of hydro-carbon resources in the continental shelf. 


The U of A team were winners in all four of the moots that 
they participated in, coming in fourth out of the seventeen 
participating teams in total points. In addition Pat Bendin re- 
ceived the award for the Best Advocate, having accumulated the 
greatest number of advocacy points out of the approximately 70 
mooters in the competition. 


The 1982 Jessup will be held in Montreal, and the Universi- 
ty of Alberta will again be entering a team. Students interested 
in International Law who may want to participate in the Jessups 
next year should contact club members or executive as next 
year’s team will be selected in October of 1981. 


Susan Zwaenepoel 


ig 
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FACULTY NEWS 


° i 


Anne and Ron Hopp on their wedding day. Professor Ellen Picard. 


Christine Davies was appointed the first McCalla Research Professor in the Faculty of Law. This award frees her from 
teaching responsibilities for the academic year and will permit her to undertake further research in the area of Family Law. 
She is presently consolidating and updating the two editions of Power on Divorce, of which she is the Editor. The new 
version will be entitled **Family Law in Canada’”’ and will be published under Professor Davies’ sole name by the Carswell 
Company. 


Frank Jones has entered his second five-year term as Dean of the Law Faculty and will be taking a much deserved 
study leave from January until July 1982. Dean Jones plans to spend his study leave at the University of Auckland, where 
he intends to study the New Zealand approach to the taxation of employee benefits. 


Fred A. Laux wrote a book entitled The Alberta Planning Act, 1977, which was published by Butterworths in late 
1979" 


Professor Ellen Picard continues to develop the Health Law Project, with financial assistance from the Law 
Foundation. With the assistance of students, she has prepared a digest of cases and articles covering Canada and to a more 
limited extent the Commonwealth and the United States. This enables anyone doing research to quickly discover the 
relevant case law and articles under selected topic headings. The Health Law Project also provides speakers to groups 
requesting information on topics in the area of Health Law. Professor Picard also served as Associate Dean in the past 


academic year and is presently working on a second edition of her book on **Legal Liability of Doctors and Hospitals in 
Canada’’. 


David Percy spent six months from January until July 1981 as a Visiting Fellow at the Centre for Socio-Legal Studies 
at Wolfson College, Oxford. He worked on a project on Contract Remedies, with special reference to the application of the 
tortious concepts of contributory negligence and contribution between wrongdoers in contract cases. A second edition of 
Boyle and Percy, Contracts: Cases and Commentaries was published in 1981 by the Carswell Company. 


Maurice Sychuk, in addition to his visit to Japan which was reported elsewhere in this issue, edited volume two of 
Alberta Law for the 80’s, which was published by the Legal Education Society of Alberta in association with 
Butterworth and Company in 1979. Professor Sychuk remains very active as a Bencher of the Law Society and conducted 
a Continuing Legal Education Seminar for the Law Society of Manitoba on the Torrens System of Land Titles. 


Dick Dunlop was also on leave from January to June 1981, and completed his magnum opus on Creditors Rights in 
Canada, which will be published by Carswell’s later this year. 


Professor Gerald Gall is presently working on the second edition of his very successful book entitled The Canadian 
Legal System. As well, he is editor of a book soon to be published by Butterworths on Civil Liberties in Canada. 
Professor Gall is also executive director of The Canadian Institute for the Administration of Justice. 


Professor Mo Litman spent the 1980/81 academic year on sabbatical leave at Duke University in North Carolina 
where he was both a visiting professor and Canadian Law Studies visiting scholar. During the year, as well as teaching a 
course in Trusts & Estates, he conducted research in personal property and estates and trusts. 


Professor Tim Christian has recently received a grant from the Alberta Law Foundation for the preparation of the 
book entitled Alberta Labour Relations Board Practice. 


Professor Bruce Elman is presently on sabbatical at Stanford Law School and during the year his major research 
activities will be in the field of comparative constitutional law. He has just resigned as associate director of the Canadian 
Institute for the Administration of Justice and over the past two years has been very active in the Criminal Trial Lawyers’ 
Association. 


Professor Lewis Klar returned in September, 1980 from sabbatical as an honorary visiting lecturer at the University 
of Auckland, New Zealand and since that time has been very busy as torts editor of the Supreme Court Law Review, 
Volumes 1-3. As well, he is co-author of the most recent supplement to Wright’s and Linden’s Cases and Materials on 
the Law of Torts, 7th Edition. He is director of the Law School’s Graduate Studies Committee as well as being a director 
of L.E.S.A. In the summer of 1981 he was the Faculty’s Delegate at the Cambridge Lectures where he was invited to 
participate in a panel on ‘‘Fault-No Fault’’. 


Professor Robert Nozick returned in 1980 from sabbatical leave in Ottawa where he was working in the Bureau of 
Competition Policy of the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. He has just completed a comment on the recent 
Supreme Court of Canada decision in The Province of Ontario and the Water Resources Commission v. Ron 
Engineering and Construction (Eastern) Ltd. 


Professor Errol P. Mendes has been very busy lately pursuing his main area of interest, International Law. He 
recently published two articles in the area, ‘‘The Troublesome Workings of the Judgments Convention of the European 
Community’’, in Volume 13 of the Vanderbilt Journal of Trans-National Law and *‘The Canadian National Energy 
Program; Assertion of Economic Sovereignty or Creeping Expropriation in International Law.”’ in the 1981 volume of 
Vanderbilt Journal of International Law. Professor Mendes is to be commended for rejuvenating interest in the area of 
international law among the students and an indication of this interest is to be seen in the very fine showing of the 
University of Alberta Jessup Moot Court team, which is described in detail elsewhere in this Publication. 


Professor Eugene Meehan is presently on a six-month leave of absence to article with the law firm of Parlee, Irving 
and Company. He is also directing a project on behalf of the Federal Department of Justice on Appraisal and Reform of 
Preliminary and Preventive Offences as part of the ground work for the proposed new Criminal Code of Canada. In 
addition, he is writing a book on the Law of Criminal Attempt in Canada (Carswell) and is finishing his Ph.D 
dissertation for submission to McGill University. Professor Meehan also informs us that he has recently cycled 
Banff-Jasper in one day and is ‘‘valiantly struggling to learn both of Canada’s official languages’’. 


Professor Clayton Rice has just completed a chapter on *“‘The Right To Counsel’ which will appear in a soon-to-be 
published book on Civil Liberties in Canada by Butterworths. He is also in the process of editing a casebook on 
Criminal Law and Procedure which is to be published by Juriliber. 


Our congratulations to the former Anne Dryden and Ron Hopp who were married on August 27, 1981. Anne 
continues as Student Advisor and Ron is as busy as ever in his position as counsel to Student Legal Services. 


Professor Peter Lown has recently published a chapter entitled ‘‘Matrimonial Property in Alberta’’ for Carswell’s 
publication entitled ‘‘Matrimonial Property Law in Canada’ and he is presently working on a supplement to that chapter. 
He has just completed a chapter on “‘Jurisdiction and Enforcement of Judgments”’ to be included in Professor Dunlop's 
soon-to-be published book Creditors’ Rights. He is also currently working on the Corporation Law Guide for CCH as 
well as a LESA and Law Faculty Seminar on the financial implications of marriage breakdown. 


DAVID JONES — NEW ASSOCIATE DEAN 


Professor David P. Jones has been appointed Associate Dean of the Faculty as of July Ist, 1981. He replaces 
Professor Ellen Picard who had held the position for the 1980/81 academic year. Professor Jones joined the Faculty in 
1978 coming from McGill University where he had been Associate Dean for two years. Professor Jones received his B.A. 
(Hons) from McGill University in 1970. Subsequently, upon being awarded a Rhodes scholarship, he attained a B.A. 
(Hons) in Jurisprudence at Oxford University in 1972. In 1973 he was awarded a B.C.L. and in 1976 an M.A., also from 
Oxford. Professor Jones has published numerous articles in the areas of company law, taxation and administrative law, 
and is a member of the Bars of the Province of Alberta and the North West Territories. Professor Jones will become Acting 
Dean for a six-month period commencing January Ist, 1982 when Dean Frank Jones takes a six-month study leave. 
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Ombudsman Institute Directorship 
Changes 


With the departure of Professor Peter Freeman from the 
ranks of the Faculty, it became necessary to find a new Execu- 
tive Director for the International Ombudsman Institute, which 
is housed in the Faculty of Law. This position was filled by Dr. 
Randall Ivany, the Ombudsman for Alberta, ably assisted by 
Priscilla Kennedy, a recent graduate of the law faculty. 


The Ombudsman Institute was established at the Faculty in 
1977 and since then it has grown considerably from small 
beginnings. An office was established in the Law Library and a 
library collection was assembled. The Institute’s Library now 
contains a collection of close to 900 books and articles, legisla- 
tion from 63 Ombudsman offices and reports from 95 Ombuds- 
man and complaint-handling offices throughout the world. The 
Institute’s library collection is particularly notable as it includes 
much out-of-print material and many other works which would 
otherwise be very difficult to find. 


The Ombudsman Institute, though it had been in existence 
for a number of years, was officially opened at a ceremony held 
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at the Van Leer Foundation in Jerusalem, Israel on October 28, 
1980 during the Second International Ombudsman Conference. 


The Institute now handles requests for research, which have 
increased steadily in recent times. In particular, assistance has 
been provided to the governments of the Netherlands, Eire, the 
region of Emilia-Romagna in Italy and St. Lucia in preparing 
Ombudsman legislation and in setting up offices. In addition 
publications have mushroomed during 1980-81 and the Institute 
publishes a newsletter six times a year, covering new develop- 
ments in the Ombudsman world together with notes of new 
publications of interest to Ombudsmen, a list of recently re- 
leased annual and special reports and a list of upcoming confer- 
ences, seminars and courses on topics relating to Ombudsmen. 
In addition, the Institute publishes an occasional paper series, 
the Ombudsman Journal, an annual publication of court cases of 
interest to the Ombudsmen, an annual survey of Ombudsmen 
and other complaint-handling systems and a bibliography. 
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